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D: This usually begins with you giving us some background, where you were born, your family, 
how big it was, things like that. 

M: Oh, I see. I was born in Newbury County, South Carolina, Family of fourteen. 

D: Fourteen. 

M: Let me show you. 

D: Where were you in that fourteen? 

M: Uhm, fourth, first girl. 

D: What year were you born? 

M: ILaughsl 1932. 

D: That's not bad, my mother's older than you. 

M: Oh, yeah? 

D: OK, uhm, what did your parents do in Newbury county? 

M: Farmers. 

D: Sharecroppers? 



M: Uhm 


D: Tell me about it, do you remember anything about it? 

M: Oh, do I remember about it! What sharecropping was like, the plant your crops on 
somebody elses’ land, and whatever the, everything had to be split right down the half. He gets 
half of everything, for letting you use the land. 

D: Was the landowner white? 

M: Yes, and he would, my father first started on the planting cotton, in that area at that time. 
And then later, he planted tobacco, I wasn’t there when that happened. But, that's what we did, 
and whatever, however much cotton you would like, it was like bails of cotton, that's how 
[unclear 1 it is. If you harvest twelve bails, then you could [unclear 1 and then my father would 
sell the rest of it, and that's how he would get money for the winter months. 'Cause this was like, 
cotton was harvest, around, I think August or September. 

D: What do you remember about life on the farm? 

M: It was nice, Now, that I look back over then, it wasn't. Because it was working and getting 
up early, and going to the fields, but as I look back over now, it was a good life. I think that type 
of life, made me the type of person I am today. You know, stable person, seek to achieve goals, 
and my father was also, a construction worker, like once he got the crops planted, he and the 
boys, then he’d work other jobs, also. He helped build bridges and highways and things. He 
would work, and basically my mother and me, and the children we would gather the crops, and 
he had [unclear 1 sharecropping wasn't just enough for a big family's like my father had. And by 
having to share, it was just sort, sharecrop for that reason, he sought another job. [ unclear! , most 
of the time you didn't make enough on the fann, to carry you all through the winter, it was a 
help, you know, it was just like people today, like some people have to have two jobs to survive, 
make ends meet. 

D: What was your maiden name? Was was your full name? 

M: Oh, you don’t want to know my full name, but I'll tell you part of, Mary Louise Dandy. 

D: Why won’t you tell me the full name? 

M: Oh, it's too much of it. [laughs! 

D: [Laughs! OK. 

M: Well, see, being the first girl, everybody, my mother had three sons, so they thought when I 
was born, that I was going to be the only girl, and last one, so I guess that what they thought, 
because they gave me three or four different names, you know everbody's idea, they wanted me 
to be named after them [laughs! so that's what happened! My grandmother, I was named after 
her, Mary, on my father's side [unclear! and I said I would never name one of my children Mary, 



'cause everybody was named Mary. 

D: Yeah, what was it like growing up with fourteen kids in the family? 

M: Oh, boy! It meant sharing and sharing and sharing!! 

D: Were they mostly boys? 

M: Six girls and eight boys. But, as soon as the oldest two, the oldest boys, soon as they got to 
be seventeen, eighteen they went into the service. 

D: World War II 

M: Uhm. 

D: How many brothers of your served in the war? 

M: Uh, I can't 

D: OK, you must have been about ten years old when the war started, what do you remember 
about that? Anything important? 

M: I remember praying night and day, because my mother was so worried that the boys were 
going to get killed. And at that time, people in that area, they used to have what they call tent 
revival, and that's what it was geared to, people were praying that their people would return 
home, and I can remember a lot of that, going on, older people talking about their children in the 
service. I know my mother was very worried, especially when they went overseas, they were 
right on the front lines of the war scene. And I used to pray too that my brothers would return. 

D: Everybody make it home OK? 

M: Yes, yes. 

D: OK, what did your father do during the war? Stayed home, worked? 

M: Oh, my father had a great experience. When he went, when he had to go, to register and 
when, he had to take one of the younger kids because he could never remember all his kids 
names, [laughsl and birthdays! And he laughs now, because he had take one of the younger 
boys with him to help him to tell how old we were and how many we were, [laughsl So, he had 
too many children, so he never went in the war [laughsl 

D: That's interesting! 

M: I can remember during the war, when they rationed food and standing in line with my 
mother to get butter. She would always, at that time they had stamps, then too and you got 
stamps according to the ration stamps, right and she always had plans [unclearl cause she had a 



large family. 

D: Well, what did you do after the war? You must have been fifteen or so, seventeen? 

M: Well, after the war, I went, graduated from elementary school, then went to junior high 
school, [unclear! and graduated from there. 

D: What was the name of the high school of the school? 

M: The school was Drange Street High School. We just celebrated our thirtieth anniversary two 
years ago. We went to our anniversary. 

D: What town was this is? 

M: Newbury, South Carolina. 

D: That's the county, is that the town too? 

M: That’s the town. The county was were I lived in the area. 

D: OK. 

M: They, I graduated from there in 1952, and I came here. 

D: Area was predominantly black right? Newbury 

M: No, Newbury was just like Woonsocket, all kinds of people. But the school was 
predominantly white at that time, the high school [unclear! at our reunion, it was amazing, the 
changes in the past thirty, thirty five years. 

D: Well, tell me, now, what led you to migrate north? 

M: Woonsocket. That's interesting. 

D: Well, that's what I'm here for. 

M: Well, my oldest brother married a girl, that her family lived in Woonsocket. She had family 
that lived here, settled here, after the war. Had settled here with other relatives. And he married 
this young lady, and they moved to Woonsocket. 'Cause thee was no jobs for blacks when they 
got out of the service. My brother didn’t want to go back to sharecropping, you know. 

D: Did the ones that had served in the armed forces, did they have a different outlook on what 
they wanted to do next? Did they come back from Europe with a different 


M: Oh yes. 



D: Explain this to me. 


M: They came home with enthusiasm, they had been all over the world. And they had seen how 
things were. And they were determined that they were going to better themselves, they weren't 
going go back into that same rut, like what my father was in, into farming. And at that time, 
there were a few tight jobs there like a sawmill you know what that is? 

D: Oh sure. 

M: And, my oldest brother had gotten a job there. They didn’t pay very much. And my sister in 
law, she had been partially reared, in Rhode Island, during her teenage days. She, that urge, "lets 
get away from here." She couldn’t get a decent job. 

D: So, it's experiences outside of South Carolina which opened people's eyes about opportunity. 

M: And when I graduated from high school, I wasn’t going to stay here. I told my father, "When 
I'm old enough, when I graduate, I'm leaving and I'm going someplace." But I won’t stay here to 
farm. 

D: How did your parents feel about that? 

M: They thought it was a nice idea, providing I had some relatives to go to. So, my brother, was 
my avenue and I took it. They came to visit that year, I graduated, I was busily packing as they 
packed. 

D: What year was that? 

M: Same year as I graduated, 1952. 

D: 1952. What did you expect to find when you got here? 

M: Oh. didn’t find what I expected. 

D: OK, let's deal with both of those things. What did you expect? 

M: I expected to come here and get a good job and make a lot of money, and send some home to 
help my mother, with the younger children that were still, 'cause there were still younger 
children, that were growing up in the household. And I wanted to help my younger sisters 
especially, to graduate at least from high school, and then if they wanted to come here and live, 
then they could, or go on to college, if they saw fit to do so. So that was my aim in that period, 
and found that was [unclear 1 

D: Why was different about Woonsocket? What was hard? 

M: You couldn’t, they wouldn’t hire you. These Worcester Mills, french mills, they just didn’t 
hire black people. And that was the basics that was here, when I first came, looking for these 



kinds of jobs. US Rubber, they hired some black, because it was government. So they had to. 

D: That's World War II. I'm sorry, Korean War. 

M: Well, around that time. They had hired a few, and see they would just hire enough to cover, 
you know, so that if the government, did an investigation, they can say, "well we hired 
minorities, you know, we hired blacks." And then there was another mill out on 146, that hired a 
few blacks, I think they used to call it the Branch Mill. 

D: Branch River Mill? 

M: Yeah, Several, one man had gotten a job there, I guess, they, then, later hired a few of, one or 
two blacks [unclear! I went to everywhere where they say they was hiring, So then my girlfriend 
and I. She lived in Paxville, she was born and raised in New England. We used to go down 
Providence, and start looking at the jewelry shops, we just pick up a paper, wherever there was 
say hiring we went there. So we went to this place, the first day, we went there, the guy say he 
was going to be hiring, then the second day, we went, two of the ladies, girls got hired. So, that 
left me, and I really didn’t know my way, they got hired. How I'm I going to get back to 
Woonsocket, you know? So, when we were walking over, they said Mary, the skyscraper, say 
you go there, across from the bus stop you just go till you get to that building, and you'll be right 
at the bus stop. So I did, and I came back home, so the man told me, if you come back, I'll will 
be hiring some more girls, later on if you come back, I'll promise, he was a very nice man, an 
Italian man, I'll never forget, he said, "Mary, I'm sure I'll have something for you." And the next 
day, [unclear! And he said "just because you insist on getting a job, he said, "I really don’t have 
anything open right now, but I'll find something for you." And he did. That was my first job. 

D: What was your job? 

M: Weiner's Jewelry. 

D: What did you do? What kind of work? 

M: Gluing earrings and things, stones. Whatever they needed. All kinds, he had all kinds of 
jobs. 

D: Weiner's Jewelry? 

M: Weiner's Jewelry, in Providence. There I met a lot of black people from North Carolina, that 
was working. So I can see why he hired me, because he did hire minorities. I found out later 
[unclear! 

D: Was there a difference between Providence employers and Woonsocket employers? Were 
there shops in Providence that just wouldn’t hire blacks either? 


M: I really don't know, because that's the only one I pursued, and I got hired there. And then 
later on in the years, they went out of business, and I got another job at a place in Onlyville, 



soldering, it was jewelry, too. And they were very lenient, too. Those were the only two places, 
I had tried, I had a sister-in-law work in the second place. That's how I got the job there. And at 
that time, I had gotten married, and I was expecting, after my son was bom, I said I'm not 
traveling to Providence anymore to work. I'm going to try again to find a job, in Woonsocket. 
And a friend of mine, that lived in the same house that we lived, said "why don't you try 
Finkelstein. he's good, he's hired some of the first black people that came to Woonsocket. His 
brother was working there. I said OK, and I went down. Sure enough, I explained to the man, 
that I needed the job, we were newly married, we had a young son to take care of, and we had 
bills, bills, bills. My husband was working at White Machine Shop, that's were most of the black 
men worked. 

D: Was he working with James? 

M: Yeah. James had gotten him that job when he came to Rhode Island. And he worked there, 
and at that time, they weren't too steady, you know, last hired, first fired or laid off. He was laid 
off in between time, but they would call him back, whenever the work picked up. So I walked 
into Jacob Finkelstein and Son and this nice man, nicest person I think I’ll guess I'll ever meet, 
white man. He was head of Personnel, Charlie Bishop. 

D: Charlie Bishop? 

M: No, I don't know him. 

M: And he came out smiling, very kind. And he said, "what kind of work you looking for, 
Mary?" I said, "Anything!, I'll do anything, just to get a job." He says, "Well," he says, "we 
have," he named the different types of jobs, he had in the factory. "Right now, we are in need of 
a girl to comb the furs," believe it or not on the leather coat. They sold a fur collar, on leather 
coat. And the machine, when the sewed it would catch the fur, and they didn’t want that, so 
you'd comb that out. So, he hired me that very day. I went in the next day and started to work 
there, thirty years ago. And I worked there, for Finkelstein, for twenty-five years. I went from 
combing fur, to inspecting. And from inspecting, and from inspecting to stitching. I was 
president of the union, before it closed down. 

D: OK, before we get all, you got a big story here. How were the wages and conditions in the 
jewelry shops? 

M: Oh, I started off with 75 cents an hour. 

D: That was about the lowest wage going. 

M: Just like $4.25, whatever it is now, is the lowest? 

D: $3.35. 

M: $3.35, [laughs], I thought they raised it to $4.00, no, not yet? Well, anyway, that's what it 
was, 75 cents per hour. 



D: Were you appreciative that they hired you? 

M: Oh yes! 

D: Where were you staying at this time? 

M: With my brother. 

D: Here? In Woonsocket? And you were taking the bus down? 

M: Uhm, I was just telling my supervisor where I worked, now she and I went down to 
Providence, went to a business meeting. And she said "Gee, Mary, you know a lot about 
Providence." I said. "How well do I know! I traveled these streets in the cold, in the snow." So 
she said, "that's the reason you know so much about it." Some of my best friends, I met two 
young women from Rawley, North Carolina, they were twins. We were best friends [unclear] 

D: How did conditions in that shop, compare with the shop, Branch River, not Branch River 

M: Finkelstein? 

D: Onlyville? 

M: Oh, Onlyville, well it was different types of work. There I was a solderer [unclear 1 it paid it 
a little better. 

D: These were both non-union jobs? Right? 

M: Piece work? Or minimum wage? 

M: Um, The one, minimum wage was the first one. The second one did have some piece work. 
You could make so much, you got a better, uhm rate. 

D: A base rate? 

M: Uhm, yes. 

D: OK, now you just, your throwing stuff at me. You wind up at Finkelstein, now all of a 
sudden your union president? 

M: Oh, I worked there, about, twenty five years, Finkelstein. They sold the business, to another 
company. And the year, I guess maybe two years before they sold it, I became president of the 
union. 

D: OK, let's explain all of this. Well, first of all, they had a really nice personnel manager, but 
they also, had a union. I don’t understand. 



M: Well, when I went there, the union was already there. It was a unionized shop. 

D: OK, What union was it? 

M: Amalgamated. 

D: Were you working on piece work then too? Cause I know, they how? 

M: The owners were Jacob Finkelstein and Son. Old man Finkelstein had left it to his sons. 

D: How did you find out about the unions? I mean, black women, black young women, coming 
up and she needs a job very badly, husband and kids, I mean you must have gone through some 
terrific 

M: Times, there working, it was a lot, some time discrimination in there. But not from the 
owner, but from like supervisors. But, one thing, about, the owners were non-discriminators. 
They hired blacks, the first thing that happened to me, the second day I was in there, I went down 
to the owners office and he made it clear to me, if you ever, if anybody ever discriminates 
against you, because you are black, I want to know, day one, and that's how they dealt with it. 
Many blacks came to work there after I did. Because they worked hard and if there ever where 
any problems, you could just go to them. But, the union was good about helping people, too, and 
if you had problems, because there was great minority place, not just with blacks, there were a 
lot of Portuguese people, migrating into this area. 

D: At the same time? 

M: Yeah, and they were, some of them were hired there. Cause they worked there for years. 
Cause some of them retired under my supervision as president of the union. 

D: What did you know about unions, before you got into the union? 

M: Well, first of all, we had a very nice union president, that when I was there, her name was 
Mary Kramu, she was hired three weeks before [unclear 1 

D: Can you spell her name last name? 

M: K-R-A-M-U, Kramu, and, well, because, I was very outspoken, very, liked to be involved, in 
the community, I was involved in things. And so, she got me involved in the union. 

D: What did you think about the union? The whole concept? 

M: Well, different feelings, I felt that it needed somebody, blacks should be on the union board, 
whatever. And that to represent our minority, as well as others. She agreed to that. And I later 
went to school, and after I went to school, I learned a lot, about how to represent the people, the 
minorities, everybody had a sense. 



D: What kind of school did you go to? 

M: A union school. 

D: Labor Education, Where was that? 

M: At Newport. 

D: Did Amalgamated pay for it? 

M: Pay for it, uhm. 

D: Did they run the school? 

M: Uhm. 

D: Do you remember any specific experiences which converted you over to unionism? 

M: Well, one, yes. Because we grew up, being kind of active in civil rights. And in 
Woonsocket, we had had problems with housing, and things. That's how Mary Kramu, knew I’d 
be a good person for, I guess for the union, cause I wasn’t afraid to speak out against the wrongs 
that was happening, and that's what the union needed. Somebody to speak out, against the wrong 
things, that management would do to people. So, she, I found out that I could be a vocal point, 
and I wanted express my views, and the best place to do that was to be a talker. 

D: Yeah, that's interesting. What was your first position in the union? Steward? 

M: First position I was just on the committee, and then I went from that to president [unclear! 

D: OK, when did you 

M: I was vice president, first under another lady, and steward. 

D: OK. I need some kind of concept of time. You started to work in Finkelstein in 1948? 

M: 1957. 

D: OK, that long, OK, 1957, how much later, does it take to get involved in the union? 

M: I guess probably had been working there about ten years. 

D: OK, so in the mid sixties. 


M: Uhm. 



D: See, I was confused because, I didn’t realize you didn't start at Finkelstein, until so late. 

M: Yeah. 

D: So you were talking about civil rights when you [unclear 1 you must be reading Supreme 
Court decisions. 

M: I went to Washington, remember the March on Washington? 

D: Sure! 

M: I was a representative from the black community, when I was there. 

D: You were in your thirties then, at this time? Right? 

M: Well, yes. 

D: What kind of problems existed in Woonsocket? We talk about discrimination and housing. 
Can you elaborate on this? 

M: Well, you just couldn’t get a decent place to live. 

D: Why not? 

M: People wouldn’t rent you their house. Just wouldn’t rent to you. We could get like on River 
Street, now, and I laugh now, because the job I do now, I help people get houses, into houses. 
And, those houses in there now on River Street are charging, something like $450.00 a month, 
and I can’t believe it, you know. That was the lowest, Sayles Street and River Street, was the 
lowest, low income people could only find a place, and very few landlords on those streets. I 
really couldn’t see, when I look back over, how, like how people really survived when they first 
came to Woonsocket. 

D: What street did you live on? 

M: I lived with my brother on River Street. 

D: River Street. 

M: And when I got married in 1955, and I told my husband, I'm not living on River Street, and 
he said "where are we going to live?" I said, "I don’t know." And he said, "We got to live 
somewhere." So we took the paper and we started looking, and there was this house on French 
Street, this lady had, an old Italian woman had a lot of houses, she owned a big complex, there of 
tenement houses. 


D: Over by the school. 



M: No, right near, you know where the fish market is? 

D: I think so. 

M: Pine Street, comes down? 

D: I'm not from here. 

M: Your not from here! Well, anyway, it's about middle ways, I guess, when you leave. Know 
where Mr. Chapman’s stay? 

D: Yeah. 

M: Further up the street from there. 

D: OK, I know where it is. 

M: And anyway, my husband was light complexioned, and we didn't use that. We didn’t have 
any idea that that would have mattered. But it just so happened, the day he went to meet the 
landlady, see the house to show him the apartment, I wasn’t with him, I was working. He was 
laid off. So, he says, "I’ll go and check it out." So he went and checked it out. She saw him and 
rented him the apartment, no problem. And so later on, she laughed, big joke. She laughed 
about it. She said "You know, I thought you were Portuguese people, I thought your husband 
was Portuguese." Just because his complexion was light. Portuguese now, is black as I am. 
[laughsl But, anyway, she didn’t know this. OK, so she rented us the apartment. But she didn’t 
take it back. It was all newly renovated, oh, I was in my glory, when I walked in there. Couldn’t 
believe it! Didn’t even have to buy rugs, the floors were so nice, hardwood floors, you know, I 
just had the scatter rugs. Bathrooms, hot and cold water, oh, I don’t believe this! Because a lot 
of the apartments just had cold water, if you wanted hot water you had to go rent a tank from 
Blackstone Valley yourself, and they would put it in for you. Later on, that's how they got hot 
water. So, we did. We broke the ice on French Street. And naturally when we moved in, other 
people start gradually, moving out. And every time one of them move out, I’d move in riaughsl 

D: You got to say it, the tape didn't see you 

M: [laughsl what do you mean? [laughsl 

D: Every time a white family moved you made sure 

M: A black one moved in [laughsl 

D: There you go. 

M: Because I had other brother and sisters that were migrating this way, and they needed 
apartments. We were good tenants, so I would recommend, we were good tenants. She was 
glad! She said "Well, I rather have all one kind of people, so I wont have any problems," she 



said. 


D: Did she get complaints? Or did you run into hostilities? 

M: Oh, yes, one [unclear 1 was a little bit hostile, but we didn’t bother, we were young and just 
got married, we didn’t bother people. We didn’t care who the neighbors were. 

D: Yeah. 

M: Later on, though, we and some fine, the people next door who we became good friends with 
them. Some of the white neighbors were very nice people. 

D: You mention that you just got involved in housing. Why specifically? What groups were 
you involved in? 

M: What do you mean? 

D: In the mid sixties. 

M: Well, we were involved in housing, we had a coalition to try to get better housing, for the 
minorities. And we marched, and we fought. 

D: The Woonsocket coalition? 

M: Who was in the coalition? What kind of groups? 

D: Both white and black. One was really an outstanding priest, Father Gath, and the other one 
[unclear! the next was the Reverend School from the Universalist Church. He was very much, in 
fact, he even, they didn’t believe, that, white people, landlords wouldn't rent to blacks, and so he 
started to call his parishioners [unclear! and then he found out that it was really true. They 
thought it was just, some of the upper class, people, who didn’t have apartments there, of course, 
felt that maybe they had just been living on River Street, because they can’t afford to live 
anywhere else. So what we had to do, we had to prove that I was working at Finkelstein, so was 
150 other white women, and they had apartments in better neighborhoods. Their husbands were 
working right in the same place as my husband was working at. So that wasn’t the issue. So we 
proved to the what the issue was. Discrimination against us because we were black. 

D: Now, as union president, you could provide those statistics. 

M: I wasn't even the union president at that time, but just working in the mill with these other 
women, and thing, and my husband working in the White Machine Shop, with hundreds of other 
men, that were living in the city, same income. You know the incomes were the same, 
comparable. And yet, they wanted to say, some of the upper class white people, wanted to use 
that as, procrastinate by saying, you know, they don’t have the money, that's why they are not 
living in better houses. So, we got together and we proved that that wasn't true. 



D: Was your husband in the union up to that point? 

M: Yes. 

D: Where did he work? Was he in the foundry? 

M: Yes, . 

D: Was he active in the union? 

M: Oh, I didn’t think he was, but his cousin is, the one you talked to, James was, I think he was 
the president, too, of his union, before he retired. 

D: He was 

M: He was something a steward. 

D: Yes a steward. When we talk about connecting the workplace and the home, what kind of 
connections do you think are different for blacks and whites? That's not a clear question, is it? 
OK, do you think when a white leaves work a workplace, he goes home to his neighborhood, do 
you think he thinks the same thing and believes the same things and faces the same problems that 
black people face when they leave the workplace to go home to their neighborhood? 

M: It all depends on where they live. See, now, it would be about the same, I guess in a lot of 
instances, cause of we are scattered all over Woonsocket. We own our own homes, [unclear 1 
there are blacks, and I’m sure that you know, problems would be about the same, but twenty five 
years ago it wasn’t the same. Because the white ma, when, he went, when he had a decent place 
to go to and the black man had to go sometimes to a rat and roach infected. There was a woman, 
very upset, because she can’t get rid of these roaches, where are they coming fro, they seem to be 
just dropping out of the air, you know. THe rain raining them [laughs! And how can we get out 
of the situation, you know? And he is frustrated because he can’t move his family into a better 
place to live. And the only avenue out was, when they start to build the first project, housing 
project. 

D: In the mid sixties. Was that a victory for your coalition? When projects came to 
Woonsocket? 

M: Yes, it was a help. Because, I know later on in the sixties, 1960, we moved our parents and 
the rest of the family. And that's where they got help. Had not it been for that, they wouldn’t 
have had, I don't know where would have went. Because once, after my mother's children grew 
up and they started getting jobs, then the rents were escalated there so then she had to move from 
the projects into an apartment, so that the kids could stay home and you know, and earn some 
money, money stayed there. So what happened was, my mother moved to Front Street, there 
was an open apartment there at that time, because the people that, my neighbor that was living in 
this particular house, they bought their first home. It was a black family, on Summer Street 
[unclear 1 and my mother moved into that apartment, with the rest of her family at that time. 



Then later on, those houses were being condemned, because the landlady didn’t fix them up. 

She wanted to get rid of them, and she had gotten old, so she couldn’t be bothered fixing them 
up. And so they were going to condemn them, because something about the sewerage line, 
wasn’t connected into the city. 

D: Do you own this house? 

M: Yes. 

D: When did you buy this house? 

M: Well, I was just going to come to that point. My mother was working for a family in 
[unclear] . 

D: Domestic service? 

M: Yes. She worked for Woonsocket Family Child, [unclear] that’s what she did. And she 
stayed with families, that needed help with the children. The mother was sick, she would go in 
and [unclear] and this man had family of boys, and his wife died at the birth of a baby with a 
brain tumor. And they asked my mother, she had raised a big family, and she had been highly 
commended for her work, working with families. So, they asked her from Woonsocket Child if 
she would go there and work. She said, "Oh, yes. I'll go there and work." [unclear] And she 
worked there, I guess until she was unable to work. Those kids grew up, under her jurisdiction. 
She raised them. 

D: White children? 

M: White children. It didn’t matter, in the south, we were white people, was respected by some 
black people, and white people [unclear] it wasn't all bad. And anyway, my mom helped to raise 
those children, when they were condemning those houses on Front Street, she said, "well, where 
am I going to go?" they couldn't find a place to live. And this man, he says, [unclear] "you find 
a place a house, that you like, and I'll buy it." And he did just that on North Main Street. 

D: Because she had raised his kids? 

M: Yes, and she had been so good to them. 

D: How long did she raise his kids for? 

M: I don’t know exactly what the time range was for that. I have it here somewhere. But she 
stayed there, they were teenagers, some of the were grown. And she, he bought this house on 
North Main Street. A three family. And it was three family for her children [unclear] and they 
moved in and she stayed there until she died. 


D: Last November? 



M: Last November, my sister just sold, my sister went to work for him after my mother couldn’t 
work any longer. He remarried and he had a second family, and sister went, and he promised my 
sister that she would stay there until those girls, got up to age. That he would let them keep that 
house. And she bought that house from him, how many years, I guess it would be eighteen years 
later, from the same family. 

D: Remarkable. 

M: Yes, so that's where they are now. My mother died. 

D: How old was she when she died? 

M: Seventy-eight. 

D: That's a good life. 

M: She was a mid wife. She became a mid-wife after her own children had grown, [unclear 1 
[laughs! so she knew a lot of skills. She was quite a lady. And when she died last November, 
that man came far, and gave the family $5000.00 to us, to do whatever we wanted, [unclearl and 
we gave $2500.00 with our church, in her memory. 

D: Her work didn’t change much after he moved up here? 

M: No, no. 

D: Yours did though, right? 

M: Yes, well, see I came her young. My mother worked, she also worked in the school 
department. She worked in the lunch program for a while. She was a very energetic woman. I 
guess that's why we got all the power and ambition from. And getting back, to how did I get this 
house, well, while we were living on Front Street in 1964, my husband and a friend of his, had 
taken some kids fishing. And one, his little nephew fell in, and he ran to save him, and they step 
into a whirlpool, and they both drowned. 

D: Where was this? 

M: On [unclearl so, then I was a widow, with two children. 

D: This is 1964, you said? 

M: Uhm. 

D: How old were your kids? 

M: Seven and three. So, he had some insurance where he worked, so I said, these houses are 
going to be condemned and I need a place for my children to live. A decent place, so they can 



have a yard to play in. They had no father, but they need a decent place to live. So, I started 
looking for a house. And I arrived in town, and I searched the paper, so I saw this house in the 
paper, it was mid-January, snow everywhere. And I said, "that sounds like a decent price, you 
know, something I could put a down payment," and I still worked, still working, plus the 
children got security from their father. So, [unclear! and they were telling us, "Well if you can't 
rent houses," this is what the white people were saying. "Why don't black people buy their own 
houses, etc?" Then when you go to buy them, someplace, they wouldn’t want you to live. You 
can buy them, [unclear! so I came here and I drove past it. And I [ unclear! and I said "I'm going 
to call." I called the realtor, and guess who he was? 

D: Who? 

M: He was the nephew of Father Garrett, who had been helping us, and right away he says, 
"Sure, Mary!" He says, "I'll show you that house!" So he did. I met him over here, made an 
appointment and met him over here. He says, "Good little strong house, and it would be nice for 
children, nice back yard over there." And I said, "Gee, I wonder if I could swing it." And he 
said, "You can wing it." He said, "I'll help you." I called Father Garrett, and I told Father 
Garrett, that I saw this house and he said, "Oh, that's nice, nice." And he was a carpenter by 
trade, and he said, "I'll go down." And I told him what they were asking for it, said, "I'll go 
down and look it over." He did that. He came down and met me. He said, "Yes, this is a good 
house. Strong house." He says, "How much are they asking?" You tell them, "Don't go over, 
don't give in." 


END OF SIDE ONE 


M: I also had a friend that worked with us in civil rights, uh, her name was Connie Fitzgerald. 
Her husband was the president of the bank. Within three weeks I had this house. 

D: That's really extraordinary. You don’t hear of 

M: And I was a widow, a black widow, with two children. 

D: In a white working class community. That's marvelous. And a bank's president's wife, who 
happens to be involved in civil rights. That's extraordinary. 

M: So in the end, it all just tied in. Next thing you know, I had this house. ANd then in 1969,1 
D: Well, you were thirty two when you got this house, right? 

M: Around that age. I paid for this house, what three years ago, I guess [ unclear! and my 
husband now, Jim, I met him in 1968, we got married in 1969. He lived in Providence in the 
navy, retired from the navy, [unclear! 


D: Where was he from originally? 



M: Charlestown, South Carolina. 

D: But he's been in the service since when he was seventeen. Never [ unclear! and so after that 
Stephanie and Ronnie, both went to college [unclear], Stephanie went to learn to teach, waiting 
to be certified, she’ll be teaching permanent in Woonsocket. 

D: How old is Stephanie? 

M: Twenty-eight. 

D: And your son is how old? 

M: Thirty-two. 

D: ANd what does he do? 

M: Well, that [unclear] he was going to school, all while Ronnie was in high school, he wanted 
to be a teacher. He just loved teaching. And finally, he did all of his training, at McPhee 
Elementary School, and all of a sudden, he just decided, I don't want to teach. And now he is 
partnership/owner of a restaurant in Providence. 

D: Which restaurant? 

M: Cafe Roscoe. 

D: I've heard of it. 

M: You've heard of it. 

D: On Hope Street? 

M: Uhm. And that's were he’s working, and he wants to some day, buy his own. He would like 
to buy a restaurant here in Woonsocket. He wants to be back in Woonsocket now. And he 
wants to name it Newbury Restaurant, [laughs] Now, he never lived in the South in his life. 

But, he been there and traveled, and know his ancestors come from there, and he says that what I 
would like to own my own restaurant, and name it Newbury's, [laughs] 

D: I was getting to that. Now, when you came to work in Woonsocket, before you left, had you 
ever thought that you would own your own home, and see you kids in college? 

M: That was my goal. 

D: Those were choices 


M: Those were goals that I had set for myself, even when before they were bom, before I even 



got married. Because I knew the importance of having an education, because I know how mine 
helped me. My mother had sacrificed for me to get an education, because we didn’t have a high 
school in our little town where we lived, country place. The first three years of, first two, three 
of my high school education, I lived in the city with the minister and his wife because we didn’t 
even have buses at that point. My mother was the one who was instrumental in getting the first 
black school bus, to bus black children to and from school. 

D: Oh, I didn't know that. Wow. So, you had these things very clearly in mind when you came, 
did you achieve everything you wanted to? 

M: Uh, no. What I wanted to achieve was [unclear 1 was to continue my education. My 
ambition was always to be a nurse. But when I came here, knowing I had a family back home, 
who had even gotten through high school, I decided to work. And I shouldn’t have ever. I 
should of went on and pursued my education, if I’d known what I know now, that they weren’t all 
going to go to high school, that they were going to drop out, and do every other thing, you know, 
and then they came here, and they had an equal opportunity, to go to school, and some of them 
didn't finish high school. So I realize now, I should have pursued my education, even my mother 
had told me, and my children had tried to get me to go when my husband died. But then, I had to 
look at their education, which came first. So, I didn’t bother, but that's the one thing that I would 
have tried to do, complete my education. Because, right now, if I was a minister, I'd be making 
big bucks [laughs! 

D: I kind of like to ask you about being a union president for a while. You were, how long? 

M: Six years. 

D: Six years, you were a union president and you were active in the union for twenty years. 

What changes did you see in union relations, and shop relations, that were over that time? 

M: I saw people, other than shop I worked in, learn how to stand up for their rights, and realize 
that the union is there for them and that they wouldn't lose their job, because they sought to go to 
the boss and ask for a raise. And then there were, every so often, when the contract was 
renewed. You knew you were going to get, some type of raise, you know, so there was always 
something escalating upwards. And since I've been out of the union, some of people, since our 
place closed down, the people that was working there, the ones still in the work force, some of 
them went to work for non union jobs. And believe me, they found that [unclear! 

D: I was just going to ask you about that. Were blacks more appreciative of, or did they gain 
more by the union in their minds than the whites? Because, the union pushed for example, 
equality. 

M: Yes. 

D: Now, that's important for blacks, but it's not important for whites. 


M: Not as much. 



D: Right. 


M: It’s important not only to blacks, but to most minorities. Because I had a lot of minorities 
working in that plant, before it closed, the new plant, the people that bought it, from the 
Finkelstein. 

D: Who bought it? 

M: Some people from out in Connecticut, and they named it Omni Sport, and we worked there, 
[unclear! cause when that five years was up, they couldn’t handle it, so they sold it, to a company 
from the South, from Virginia. 

D: Do you know the name of that one? 

M: I don't know, I forgot the name of that company that bought it. And they also was into the 
airline, and they still [unclear 1 Most of people when it closed down after, sewing factory, that's 
what we were, that part was sold. The uniform part still there. 

D: What changes in the workplace did you see? I know, for example, over that time, Piece rate 
became pretty much institutionalized. Did you see the union losing its militance? 

M: Uhm. 

D: How so? 

M: I thought, because, you see, we were kind of different, because our plant was family owned 
plant. Whereas others were owned like you take, 

D: J.P. Stevens? 

M: They had a franchise, there, people to could really fight for, people that, uh, in the 
Finkelstein, the new people, that came in, like when I came in, or maybe about ten years after I 
was there, would fight for their rights to make it. But the older ones were complacent. They 
could go to the boss if they felt they wasn’t getting enough money, and get what they wanted. 
Until it really got down to the place where the Finkelstein, was a sign [unclear! Then they 
become, one in the union, then they calling on the union, to do this and to do that. And I said, its 
too late now, they've lost the business. They going out of business. But, up until that, some of 
them, they didn't think they would ever, been terminated. See they had been there, they were 
there when I went there. These were people, been working there for forty years. And all of 
sudden, the boss rolled around and say, hey, your not going to have a job, maybe six months 
from now. Then they became, "Oh, Mary. What are we going to do? They going to keep 
somebody that been here twenty-five years, and I was here forty years, and I'm getting ready to 
retire in two years." And this kind of thing. And everybody got up in the air, and boy, believe 
me, before the place closed, they were all union, [laughs! But it was too late! 



D: Yeah. Did you get anything out of the closing? Did you get pensions or retraining? 


M: Um, everybody got half, had been ten years or more, received a pension. And they had 
cutback, first cutback, must have been about fifty, seventy five [unclear 1 and that's how they start 
cutting back. And the union, we held them to that. Until after, the last group of people that were 
there, I had to bring the companies to arbitration, because these people [ unclear! I knew this 
man, he was a good friend. But it was wrong for him to do that to those people. 

D: Yeah. 

M: So, I won. The union won. 

D: Did you go to the NRLB or did you have an independent arbitrator? 

M: Independent arbitrator. 

D: How was the support from the National Amalgamated? 

M: Oh, they did, they support you very well. 

M: Did you ever meet Sidney Hidreth? 

He was big in the thirties. 

M: Yes, I heard of him. Ike Shakeman was mostly around when, he was very strong and I 
joined board, here in New England, [unclear! was strong, very strong. That when we used to go 
like maybe twice a year, we would have like a conference and that type of thing, to let us know 
where we stood, and what our grounds were. You know, our fighting chance, they would back 
us up on our plan. If you had problems, you could take problems there, and discuss them. They 
were very good. I went to two conventions. 

D: I know another CIO union, the UAW, in the mid 1960’s, was having all kinds of problems, 
with the blacks. You got black militants in Detroit, they're raffling off M-l rifles, why didn’t that 
happen with New England textile workers or steel workers in Whitensville? What's the 
difference? 

M: Well, Amalgamated, New England textile, they really didn’t have too many blacks. Just the 
later years, very late years. Because, when I first started working, going to meetings, I think I 
was the only one there for one, two of us. And then later on, they seem to increase, if they were, 
the plants and factories they representing didn’t have a lot of blacks, or there wasn’t a lot of 
blacks in the New England area, that were working in the textile mills. I told you, we didn’t get 
those jobs. And so therefore, blacks had went on to something else. In other things, there just 
wasn’t a lot of them involved, in the sewing industry, believe me. 

D: Yeah, I realize that. 

M: And so, they didn’t have [unclear! they had a more, [unclear! 



D: How do you feel about the union movement these days? 


M: Uh, I think it lost its momentum somewhere, down the line, after that, strike, they would 
realize 

D: The PATCO strike? 

M: PATCO Strike, they started to try to bust unions, even employers did everything they done, 
to pull union down and refuse to let them in into their plants, more or less. I know several 
places, that while I was, active with the union, we tried to unionize, and we never could get into 
it. 

D: Here in Woonsocket? 

M: Around the New England area. I think the basic one, that we really succeeded was J.P. 
Stevens. And we really, pulled some scary situations, [laughsl Like, where were we at, 
Newport, I guess, we went into as store that was selling their sheets and took them all off the 
shelves and put them on lay-a-way, and that was one day when I thought I was going to go to 
jail, because, made sure management in that store was going to call police and get these people 
out of here. 

D: You put them all on layaway? 

M: Yep, took them all off the shelves, [laughsl And they couldn’t stop us, because they had a 
layaway plan. So, we were telling people in the store, "Don’t buy these things. Don't buy these 
sheets and towels and these things, cause these people won’t let the union in and they are hurting 
people, not paying people to do the work." Some places minimum wage. Oh, that was a scary 
situation. That was the only one I ever felt shaky at. [laughsl But we didn’t get arrested. 

D: Do you still events pretty closely? 

M: Yeah, I still get a lot of information from [unclear 1 in fact, just about everything that 
happens. Being the president, your name is all over, and it takes a while for it to get known, that 
you are no longer, [laughsl , so I get a lot of correspondence. 

D: What about the civil rights movement? In a lot of ways its kind of paralleled the decline of 
union activism, too hasn’t it? Until the last election? 

M: I guess it might. 

D: Well, discuss this. I could be all wrong here. 

M: What do you mean? 

D: I mean, I grew up in the era of civil rights, and I know in the seventies, it decreased and 



decreased, and in the eighties, there just isn’t much activism on the civil rights 

M: On the civil rights part? Well, I think what is happening now, is done more, across the table, 
so to speak, legislation, instead of marching and protesting, etc. There's not a lot of that going 
around. Because abortion and all that stuff has taken off. there are some issues out there, now. I 
think our last big issue was to get Martin Luther King's birthday, a holiday. That was the last 
kind of big issue. As I see it now, as I said, black people since the government has built a lot of 
low income housing, and really black people want to live in rentals they don't have to ask people 
who don't want to. THey can find decent housing, without having to go through landlords, per 
se. And that kind of declined, but it's still a lot of [unclear 1 right in Woonsocket. They have 
some people, especially, some interracial couples, had problems, trying to get decent house, they 
think it was because of that, the female thought it was because her husband was black. And they 
didn’t [unclear! 

D: You're still working, aren’t you? 

M: Yes. 

D: Who do you work for? 

M: I work for a social agency. I left the textile business completely. 

D: What social agency? 

M: TOCTA. 

D: What's that? 

M: It’s a social agency, that helps people, housing, heating food all around, whatever 
D: It's a state agency? 

M: If s run by the state. Well, City of Woonsocket. That's were we get our grants from. Some 
come from the state, but the most come from the city. It was founded by a city girl, city woman. 

D: Who? 

M: Rosemarie Bessette. She used to work for SPAT, that used to be a social agency, here in the 
city that helped minorities and low income people. And she worked for them and when it closed 
out, phased out or whatever, she saw the need, and she formed this other agency, for fourteen 
years. She brought and made it work and made it one the largest social agencies in Woonsocket. 

D: What is the name of it again? 


M: TOTCA 



D: Spell that for me. 


M: T-O-C-T-A. 

D: OK. 

M: And she been a big asset to this community. 

D: Is she black? 

M: She's white 
D: She's white? 

M: She's of color, she's a human being, by nature. So, she had a job opening at the time, and she 
had heard I was laid off, well, to be honest with you, I was on that board of directors, and when 
she found out that I was laid off, well tenninated because the job closed down. So, she and I 
called her one day and asked her about a job I saw, She said, "why don’t you come up and fill out 
an application?" She says" You just resigned from the board of directors, you have to resign if 
you want to give it a shot. So, I thought it over and I wen up, and I filled out the papers, and she 
hired me. I was hired, for the heating program at that time, that what she needed. And she had 
another young man, in the housing and he took off one day and didn’t come back. So she came, 
in our by laws it says, if a job becomes open, well people in there, if they are qualified, would 
have an opportunity. So, she came over, she asked me [unclearl how would you like to try for a 
job, in [unclear! program if you want. I said, "Oh, no. I don't know." I said, "I just want to do 
something that's nice and easy, and I didn’t want any headaches." She said, "You can do it, I 
think you can do it. So why don’t you give it a try." So, I said, "OK" So I did, and that's where 
I am, and it's been one of the best jobs I've had. 

D: Plan on staying there for a while? 

M: Yes, yes. 

D: Has the meaning of work changed for you over the years? Are you getting something more 
out of work today, that when you started at the jewelry factory? 

M: Oh yes. Well, now, the job I have now is meaningful because, it is not only a job, but it is 
helping people. I do sometimes, it is a lot of young people in the city, single parents, being a 
parent, and I have a lot to offer to the young people [unclearl And they find it very helpful. I get 
phone calls all day" Mary, I got a problem, what do you think I should do about this." And I'm 
saying on the other end, "I'd do it this way." [laughs! But, I give it my best shot. Many call me 
back, to thank me for helping. It’s quite rewarding, in fact, I love it. I would love to do that the 
rest of my working years, years that I'm going to be working, I’d love to do that. 

D: Do you plan on working a long time? 



M: The kind of work I'm doing now, I think I could work until I was seventy. If I felt good, and 
my health would allow me to. 'Cause that kind of work, there are a lot of people, they are sixty 
five and are still working, in social work. 

D: Yeah. Plan on retiring? Or you just keep going? 

M: Oh, when retiring time comes, I'm sure I'll retire. 

D: Yeah? You want to do something afterwards? 

M: I'd probably would. 

D: Go back to school? 

M: I'm thinking of going back to school even now. I'd like to try some other things, I've always 
been involved and I guess, I’ve self educated myself. In religious work, I started when I was 
very young. Fifteen years old. I was a Sunday School teacher, and I've been teaching Sunday 
School practically all my life, since then. 

D: Your still active in the church? 

M: Still active in the church, I was superintendent for many years. I've been the church clerk for 
its, thirty five years. And its been in existence/. And I’d love to give that to somebody younger, 
though. Take shorthand and all that, I could give that to somebody else. But, I don’t until 
somebody really wants to do it. It's a job that takes time it's a lot of record keeping to take care 
of for the church. It should be somebody that's stable and willing to do it. So, I keep it, because 
for that reason. I have a nice assistant, clerk m, this young lady that's working with me now. I, 
she can go in and record all the minutes and things of that nature, archives and a lot of the stuff 
here. I told her to get a safe or something to get it out of my house! [laughs] 

D: Two more quick areas, I'd like to touch on briefly. First of all, if you could just explain what 
relations are like between different groups today? Are they better today, than they were in the 
past, or do you still get the accusation, that the working class is the most racist segment of 
American Society? 

M: It differed from yesterday and today. 

D: Yeah. 

M: Uh, I guess in some areas it is changed and it's better. It all depends on who the employer is. 
[laughsl 

D: You blame the employer for most of the problems. 

M: Some of them. For instance, if there is an employer who really doesn’t discriminate, but 
allows discrimination to exist in this work force, that is Personnel the people who do the hiring, 



say, "Well, I'm not going to hire any blacks I'm not going to hire any Laotians, I'm not going 
blah, blah," then he allows this to exist. So, it exists in his place. 

D: That's as bad as it or as good as it ever was. Isn’t it? You have to say so, can't tape record 
your head. 

M: Oh, [laughsl like, see there's just a difference, the place that I worked, this employer would 
hire, she would hire, she is not minority conscious to the fact, because you are minority, that you 
don’t know this, you don’t know that. If you can do the job, as far as she is concerned, then she 
would hire you. 

D: But, if you go over to Hasbro, or the few remaining textile plants, you can look around these, 
hey the Portuguese are over here, and that's it. 

M: And too, now the nursing homes are very open to anybody, I don't think they discriminate in 
hiring, they be glad to get anyone they can. 

D: Mostly poor young women, uneducated 

M: Yeah, OK, you take a place like [unclear 1 now, when I guess, maybe fifteen years ago, there 
was just one or two black people working there, and now if you go in there, you'd see a majority 
of black people, or a majority of minorities, working there. 

D: Why did that change? 

M: I don't know. I guess that company, really took a look at it. Somebody in there, said, 

"Well," somebody walked in there one day, and probably said, "Well, why isn't, a lot black 
people, why isn’t there more black people, more minority people working here?" And I guess, 
maybe the owner realized this you know, and he had a job improvement program going on, and 
it was related just to minority people. And he got really hired a bunch and I have a family out 
there. 

D: They are non-union, aren’t they? 

M: They are non-union. 

D: They work for cheaper wages, are they more insecure? 

M: I think they make pretty good there. At one time, they weren’t paying top dollar, but from 
some of their relatives, that I have working, they making very good money. Good pays. 

D: The other area I wanted to address, just briefly, is technological change. Did you get new 
technologies in the workplace? 


M: Not in my workplace so much, but I did see a lot of it. I tell you, Healthtex, I saw it. 



D: They just closed. 

M: Well, they had a lot of technology. It was amazing. 

D: Laser cutters and stuff? 

M: Yeah, the machinery, embroidery, oh, I never seen where there was set up like twelve and 
fifteen, in one area working, you know, embroidery. Cause they did a lot of children's clothing 
in there. And when I walked in there, I was fascinated. 

D: You were. 

M: Compared to where I was. 

D: But your union. I mean how does your union address this? It may look all wonderful and 
great, but doesn’t it change people's work in ways? 

M: Well, the union had a big battle when technology came, because they had this cutter, that 
would cut so many hundred at one time, that knocked a lot of people of a job. 

M: Was that those big stamper things? 

D: Yes. And boy, they could cut through [unclear] as thick as this table. And, so that was what 
was going to happen. That might of been what had happened. Because, I know Healthtex just 
went down the drain. And they were making, their people were making good money, too. And 
they had a lot of different shops, even in Rhode Island. And up in New Hampshire, that was the 
first one, I guess that was closed. 

D: Do you know what happened to these people after they were unemployed, both at your plant 
and Healthtex? 

M: Many of them went for retraining for the job, went to school. 

D: They did? 

M: Uhm, through the union. Yes, the union was very successful in, cause i had an opportunity 
to go to school, and they pay you while you leam, or you could collect unemployment, while you 
were in school. And, a lot of them, they set up schools, they had special schools, in Pawtucket, 
there was one specific. And I know a lot of the people from Healthtex, did go to school, and got 
jobs. One woman, a friend of mine, we belonged to the same church, she started to work at 
CVS, in the office there 

D: So she went from shop work to office work. Is the pay as good? 

M: Yes. Pay is good, well, not as good. In the factory, you had what they call, piece work, OK, 
and that makes a difference. Where in office work, you have a standard salary, basically. You 



get, they might start you off with $6.00, into one grade level. I think the way they do that, if you 
qualify to go into another area, then you get a raise according to how you go up it. 

M: Think most people found work? I had the impression that once a textile worker, always a 
textile worker? 

M: Well, I'm evidence that that is not true. 

D: It's not true with you. Now, in non-union plants, though, there are going to be people, 
working, that will go from one plant to another, that closes. They are all non union. 

D: A lot of them did. Some went to another plant here in the city, and it's non union, they didn't 
like it, but they had to work. 

M: Is it always the union workers that get this retraining? The availability of education? 

M: THere are other job training out there. For what we did, for whenever a plant closed, the 
front of the plant closed. They had a group of people come in from the education department, 
they come in and they sit down with you, and you tell them what you want to do, and then they 
send you to school for it. 

D: They go find those options. 

M: So, that was the advantage of being in the union shop. 

D: Interesting. OK, well do you have anything you want to add to this? 

M: [laughs! Well, not really, just to say that life is strange, it takes you through a lot of ups and 
downs, but if you can, if your strong enough to face it, live up to it, stand up to it, you can 
survive. 

D: Well, thank you very much. I appreciate it. 


END OF TAPE 



